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CHAPTER XXII. AMICE’S RESOLUTION. 


AMIcE had a strange liking for being 
alone in the big house at night. She had 
no fears of ghosts or apparitions, for the 
sisters had lived too free and healthy a life 
from childhood to have foolish fancies. She 
did not know her father had gone out, as, 
in all the excitement, Elva had not men- 
tioned it; and she merely wished to remain 
up in case there was anything wanted for 
Hoel Fenner, so that Elva might have a 
good night’s rest, and feel easy. The 
morning-room was not so big and lonely as 
the drawing-room, and, having got a large 
white shawl to wrap round her, Amice 
began her vigil by slowly walking up and 
down, to prevent herself getting sleepy. 

Jones knew she was here, and Symee, 
too; but Symee was not strong enough 
for watching ; and Amice always considered 
other people before herself, especially she 
considered Symee. 

As she paced to and fro, her mind re- 
verted with painful distinctness to her 
father’s conduct towards her. She even 
once pulled up her sleeve and looked at the 
mark to make quite sure that it had not all 
been a dream. Yet, surely, it must be 
fancy. He, so gentle, so loving towards 
Elva, and, usually, towards herself, what 
could she have done to anger him? She 
had merely asked about Jesse Vicary. Was 
that wrong? She remembered so clearly 
Jesse’s face of agony in that lonely wood ; 
she saw, as if still before her, the mute 
despair of the strong, noble-hearted man 


whose life she knew so much of from 
Symee. Some strong sorrow it must have 
been to have changed his whole expression 
and his ambition. It could not all have 
been caused by Symee’s refusal to go and 
live with him. What, then, was it? Could 
it be anything wrong? Symee knew 
nothing of it certainly; but then she 
ought to know it. She ought to go and 
live with her only relation, and help him. 

Tired at last of walking, Amice sat 
down, and, after a time she folded her 
hands, and her eyes seemed to see nothing 
before them. The ardent spirit was, as it 
were, released from its prison, and soared 
far away into a region where thought is un- 
translateable ; and thus, for a short period, 
Amice was happy. 

She was roused from her dream by the 
sound of carriage wheels, and stocd up 
suddenly, wondering what this could mean, 
Perhaps Mr. Fenner’s uncle had heard of 
his accident, and had come to see him; 
perhaps some one was soliciting help from 
them. She listened attentively ; she knew 
Jones had not gone to bed; he would come 
down and open the door; but she must 
soon go out and see what help was wanted. 
Her dream had been so grand, so beauti- 
ful, it seemed almost pain to come back to 
every-day life. But Amice never paused, 
or was turned back from her duty by 
common difficulties. 

Now she listened again. The bell 
sounded, and, strange, the carriage drove 
away. Not even yet imagining it could 
be the home carriage, Amice walked to- 
ward the door and opened it. She heard 
the hall-door open, and Jones saying some- 
thing she could not hear. 

“Who could it be?” She felt a little 
shy. It might be a stranger. Very 





slowly she walked up the small passage 
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leading to the central hall. She heard 
Jones actually walking away again down 
the passage towards the servants’ hall. 
What had he done with the stranger ? 
Amice paused again, and listened. She 
heard the study-door shut, then open 
again, and then at last she recognised her 
father’s footstep. He crossed over to the 
drawing-room ; and Amice trembled for 
fear he should come to the morning-room, 
and find her there. 

“T must tell him,” she thought, “ why I 
stayed up. It is late. Where has he 
been? How strange.” 

She walked softly across the hall, and 
entered the study, for the door was wide 
open, and there were two candles burning 
on the writing-table. Amice tried to feel 
brave. She was doing no harm; it was 
her duty to tell her father that she was 
sitting up. Standing there, she involun- 
tarily cast her eyes on the table and noticed 
a large bundle of yellow-looking papers 
lying on the blotting-book; the writing 
was plain and lawyer-like, and it was easy 
enough to read: 

* Copy of the title deeds of the property 
known as Westacre Lands, now in the 
possession oi John Pellew, Esq. 

“ January 18tb,18—.” “J. Button.” 

“ Westacre Lands,” thought Amice. 
“ That’s papa’s property in the north. I 
thought he bought it of some poor people 
called Button. He often told us they felt 
themselves injured about it, and that he 
had to pension off the son, This must 
have been a former owner.” 

Amice argued this out, not because she 
cared about the subject at all, but because 
she tried to employ her mind till her 
father should return; she was afraid he 
might bo vexed at finding her still up ; and 
yet her motives had been of the best; it 
was silly to fear. 

Then at last she heard her father’s foot- 
steps again coming across from the drawing- 
room. He must have gone merely to fetch 
something. Suddenly he entered, and 
stood one moment transfixed at the sight 
—at Amice standing there in a white 
shawl, as if she were an apparition, her 
immobility and her speechlessness giving 
Mr. Kestell some cause to believe this was 
indeed but an appearance, an optical 
delusion ; and it was Amice herself who 
broke the spell, wondering why her father 
stood there staring at her in such amaze- 
ment. 

“ Papa, I did not know you were out ; 
or that you were coming in so late. I 





stayed up to make Elva feel quite easy, in 
case Mr, Fenner should require anything. 
Now you are sitting up, perhaps I had 
better go to bed.” 

Mr. Kestell had had time to recover his 
composure during her speech. There was 
nothing in it to find fault with; indeed, 
the kind thought and kind action were 
only what were to be expected from 
Amice. But, nevertheless, he felt, as most 
people do, extremely annoyed at having 
been startled, 

Awice, always Amice gliding about and 
looking at him. It was becoming un- 
bearable, 

“Next time, my dear, you make these 
arrangements, I prefer being told, I had 
to go to Greystone to see one of the poor 
sufferers of the accident whose presence 
was unexpected,” 

“Joseph Button was it, papa? Mr, 
Fenner told Elva about him. He is the 
son of the man you bought Westacre Lands 
from, isu’t he?” 

Her eyes unconsciously reverted to the 
deeds, 

“Ah, did he mention it to Fenner?” 
said Mr. Kestell, coming near his writing- 
table, and nervously placing his hand on 
the title-deeds, looking up as he did so 
at Amice. She glanced again towards her 
father, and then at the papers, then again 
at his face, What was the matter? She 
saw how strangely agitated he looked. 
Never before had she seen him look like 
this, His face said plainly: ‘‘ Have you 
looked at these?” But his lips did not 
utter any words, 

At this moment Amice felt the strange, 
terrible feeling come over her—the feeling 
she hoped not to experience again. The 
sight of the papers near to her made her 
visibly shudder. Her father’s very presence 
caused her to shrink away from him, so 
that, without another word, she walked 
slowly away, resolved not to be tempted 
into saying what was on her lips; for 
quite clearly and quite distinctly she saw 
the word “ guilt” written on his face. 

And she was afraid to see more, 

Before now she had had the unknown 
dread and the unexplained shrinking, yet 
the cause had never appeared ; but during 
these first moments of agony it was not so 
much his guilt, whatever it might be, that 
she thought of, but, besides, she now 
recognised for a certainty that the children 
were punished for the fathers. What she 
called the curse, was, in truth, the punish- 
ment of the generations. If it had to 
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descend to the third and fourth, what 
would be the visitation on the first ? 

Sobbing, as if she had committed a 
crime, Amice Kestell knelt near her bed 
and prayed for forgiveness, forgiveness for 
she knew not what, merely certain, for the 
first time in her life, that fair and pros- 
perous as were the outward prospects of 
the Kestell family, they were walking over 
a flowery path beneath which a precipice 
was hidden. 

*T must know, I must find out,” said 
Awice, aloud, “there may yet be time for 
restitution. Why did I not have the 
courage to ask him then? It was a chance 
given me, and I was too cowardly to take 
it. Why must I know it—I, his child, 
or is it all some frightful temptation of the 
devil? Am I accusing my father of some- 
thing which is merely a fancy of my own 
brain, and yet——” Gradually the fever 
of her mind abated, and the peace of resig- 
nation came over her; but this was not 
before the morning light broke over the 
moorland. 

Another, and a very different, scene was 
taking place in the study. When Amice 
had gone—not stopping even to shut the 
door—Mr, Kesteil stood quite motionless 
where he was. One hand was on the title- 
deeds, and his eyes were also fixed on the 
dirty parchments and papers. The grey 
hue on his features—which had so much 
startled Amics, and where she had read 
the word “ guilt ”"—gave place to acold per- 
spiration, the effect of intense mental 
activity or suffering. His lips slightly 
opened, remained fixed, as did his eyes ; 
only the candles flickered a little as the 
draught from the open door caught them. 
It might have been five minutes or more 
that Mr. Kestell of Greystone stood there. 
He knew not, and no one heeded; but 
Nature’s great law of movement asserted 
itself after a time. Mechanically, Mr. 
Keatell lifted his hand from the papers, 
and, walking slowly across the room, he 
shut the door. The sound of this did him 
good; he breathed more freely ; but as he 
came back, he involuntarily remembered 
the scene with Jesse Vicary. It flashed 
vividly before his eyes, just as if it were 
being rehearsed again—Vicary was stand- 
ing by the fireplace, insisting on knowing 
the truth. 

“He would have it,” murmured Mr. 
Kestell, feeling himself really alone, now 
that the deor was shut. “He would 
not let well alone, and those hot-headed 
fellows mistake one so easily. I never said 





anything to wound him; he inferred 
everything so quickly. Perhaps I had 
better have let things take another turn; 
but I could not help it, he forced my hand.” 

Thus murmuring, as if the sound of his 
own voice were arelief to him, Mr. Kestell 
went to a great bureau placed in the corner 
of his study. The top part consisted of 
bookshelves, covered by glass doors; be- 
low, there were three deep drawers. 
There was a key in the glass doors; but 
the drawers were not locked. If these 
contained secrets, then Mr, Keatell did not 
keep his secrets under leck and key. 

Mr. Kestell stooped down and took from 
the topmost drawer a large blue envelope, 
which lay, if not quite at the top, at all 
events, well within easy reach. 

Then, going back to his writing-table, he 
took out the contents of the envelope, and 
compared them with the papers procured 
from Button. There was a bundie of 
private letters, which he put on one side; 
then some title-deeds, and these he com- 
pared with Button’s dirty papers. Yes, 
word for word they were the same; and, 
in the flowery language of the law, they 
made over the property, known as West- 
acre Lands, to John Pellew, Esq., of 
Dungapore, Madras. To this document 
was added the original title-deeds of the 
Buttons, which enumerated the number 
of fields and their acreage. 

It took Mr. Kestell some time to go 
through these papers and compare them 
together. He sound no flaw in the copies; 
indeed, he had not expected to find any; 
but all the same, his keen glance took as 
much care to detect ono as if ho had ex- 
pected it, 

Was the wish father of the thought ? 

**T conclude the Buttons really owned 
these fields for many years ; their title was 
quite good ; otherwise, the whole trans- 
action might have fallen to the ground. 
Pshaw ! title-deeds are, after all, every day 
found imperfect. If the law were to 
meddle with half the deeds in England, 
how many could stand? John Pellew 
paid a very small sum for the land—four 
hundred pounds. Merely that; and now 
it is worth thousands; just because I had 
capital, and could work it. I paid more 
than the four hundred, if my bill were 
required of me. A man cannot accuse his 
conscience of unfairness if he has had the 
chance to come upon valuable property in 
the way of ordinary business, I have 
never taken even a stick from a hedge 
without paying for it, never.” 
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This confession of probity seemed gradu- 
ally to restore Mr. Kestell to a calmer 
frame of mind. He put up his own docu- 
ments again into their cover, and replaced 
them in the drawer; then, tying up 
Button’s bundle, he enclosed all these papers 
in a large lawyer's envelope, and addressed 
them to “J. Button.” As he sealed it, 
however, Mr. Kestell thought : 

“ Perhaps, after all, that poor fellow will 
never call for them again.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. A MAN’S HONOUR. 


To be only a partial invalid, and yet to 
be made a great deal of, and to be con- 
sidered very much of a hero is, even to the 
most modest and humble of individuals, 
by no means an unhappy state of affairs. 
Perhaps the feeling of the greatest unmixed 
felicity which can be experienced is to be 
& hexo, and to be conscious at the same 
time of repudiating all attempts at flattery. 
The highest, or rather the essence of 
flattery is imbibed when we are openly 
rejecting the proffered cup; indeed, it 
may not be altogether paradoxical to say 
that a very humble man does not reject 
admiration, because true humility is 
seldom conscious that praise is being 
offered. 

Hoel Fenner’s arm being imprisoned in 
splints, and supported by a sling, made its 
owner a decidedly interesting mortal. 
There were the laurels of the hero round 
his head, and the myrtle-wreath of the 
lover on his handsome brows; and, as 
sometimes happens, the most Cassandra- 
like prophet could find nothing but bloom- 
ing flowers for the present, and prospective 
buds for the future. 

Miss Heaton, who had quite a knack of 
discovering the canker in the rose, peered 
in vain into Hoel and Elva’s flowers to 
discover it, so she contented herself by 
saying to her brother : 

‘Of course, Herbert, though you are so 
much pleased about this engagement, I 
very much doubt if it will answer. Elva 
is such a wilful young woman; she will 
never learn to obey, though, of course, now 
she is quite dazzled by the prospects of 
becoming a London lady.” 

Mr Heaton was having his tea, and 
there was a quiet gravity on his face which 
his sister could not construe into words, 
Surely it could not possibly mean envy, 
or a doubt of his own supreme happiness 
under her kind care. 

“Elva Kestell looks very happy ; I met 





her and Mr. Fenner to-day on the Beacon. 
It is very pretty to see her tenderness 
coming to the surface.” 

“It won’t last! Girls are so ridiculous 
when they are engaged ; they fancy every 
one is envying them, and thinking of 
them.” 

“T don’t think self-consciousness is 
Elva’s failing,” smiled the Vicar, who, in 
his quiet way, was a keen observer. 

“* Well, perhaps not ; she does not care 
enough for public opinion, and neither 
does her sister. By the way, Herbert, I 
met that strange girl Amice to-day, and 
she begged me to ask you if you could give 
her a few minutes’ conversation soon. I 
do hope you will say you are too busy.” 

*But I’m not too busy,” said the 
Vicar, looking surprised. ‘ Why should I 
say 807” 

Miss Heaton coughed a little to give 
herself time to find the answer. 

“Well, if you once begin a few minutes’ 
conversation with a girl like Amice 
Kestell, the minutes might grow into 
hours.” 

‘“* What, on the same day? That would 
be indeed serious,” the Vicar laughed. 

“Really, Herbert, that is ridiculous of 
you! I mean there would be minutes’ 
conversation every day.” 

“Miss Amice is not given to much 
speech; sometimes I cannot get her to 
talk at all.” 

“That is her way, so that she may 
appear shy,” said Miss Heaton, mys- 
teriously. 

‘Why should she want to appear shy?” 

‘Really, men are so simple and short- 
sighted! Don’t you understand, Herbert, 
that Amice thinks you will be taken with 
those shy manners of hers, and all that 
cottage-visiting, and sitting up with old 
women. It all means the same thing.” 

*T should say it meant a very kind 
heart.” 

“Of course you would say so. A man 
is so easily taken in. Why, a blind bat 
would see farther than you do.” 

Poor Herbert, he felt that he was pay- 
ing dearly for having been asked for a 
few minutes’ conversation. 

“When did she want to see me?” 

‘After the Sunday-school ; but I have 
asked Mr. Fenner and Elva to come in 
then. You really must not be rude to 
them.” 

“ No one is ever rude to lovers, my dear, 
except those who keep them from each 
other. Well, I must be off to night- 
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school. I mean to try this year again, and, 
after that, if my roughs won’t appreciate 
their advantages they shall have no more 
of my pearls. By the way, you know Miss 
Grey can’t come this year, because of the 
walk back. She says it was too much for 
her last year, and yet she looks well 
enough.” 

Miss Heaton was, this time, very glad 
her brother was so simple. Miss Grey 
had lately become too attentive in the way 
of working slippers ‘‘ for the dear Vicar,” 
and she had had a delicate hint that he 
required no more worsted work. 

“‘T expect her aunt wants her company 
at home. I only wish Amice had as care- 
ful a parent; but really Mrs. Kestell is 
quite a useless member of society, and 
never looks after her daughters.” 

“T rather imagine that there are no 
such creatures as useless members of 
society,” replied the Vicar, thoughtfully. 
If one thinks of it seriously, every one is 
useful in some way or other.” 

Miss Heaton gave up arguing, and took 
to herring-boning flannel, for, when her 
feelings were ruffled, she generally went to 
seek consolation in a flannel petticoat—an 
intimate friend—and even Herbert him- 
self always tried to avoid saying much 
when she was engaged on flannei. 


Elva cared for none of these things at 
present, she was enjoying her young dream 
of happiness with the ardour which cha- 
racterised her; and, happily for her, love 
had at once to be represented by action. 
All Hoel’s letters had to be written by her; 
and what discussions and plans did not 
this lead to? She had so little to tell him 
about the outside world, and he had so 
much to tell her; though, of course, perfect 
candour is impossible between two beings 
who have to begin a new life of thought 
together. In the first place, there was all 
the truth about his Uncle Mellish: the 
man whom the world leoked upon as his 
father. Elva was prepared to like him. 
Curiosity about a set of new relations was 
quite natural ; and Hoel expressed himself 
very properly concerning his uncle. But 
then, how conld he explain to Elva that as 
she was an heiress, he was overjoyed at being 
able to tell his uncle, in a perfectly correct 
fashion, that he might keep or throw away 
his money as he liked. No; Elva could 
not be told this; but, nevertheless, Hoel’s 
secret satisfaction over this fact conside- 
rably heightened his happiness. It might 
be a very unworthy feeling ; but it was there. 





Elva’s sudden softness was also most 
gratifying to his manly feelings. If he had 
admired the independent, original-minded 
Elva Kestell, he loved her in a far more 
satisfactory manner now that the feminine 
element of tenderness was so much more 
apparent. That desire for mastery in man 
has its great, as well as its little side; it 
springs from the wealth of his strength 
as well as the pride resultant from that 
strength. It is caused by an earnest desire 
to protect something weaker than itself, in 
order that strength may be more fully 
realised. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to protect a person who fancies she does 
not need our protection: so that, in truth, 
the manlier a man is the more will he ap- 
preciate the opposite sex in its weakness, 
and not in its exhibition of independence. 

If now and then in their conversations, 
Hoel suddenly discovered in Elva a trace of 
a finer nature than his own, he would not 
dwell on the discovery. When once she 
belonged to him her being would be merged 
into his, and he was quite ready to share 
everything with his wife, because, as his 
wife, E!va would be a reflection of himself. 
How his heart beat when he saw more 
plainly every hour that he had been right 
in following his instinct. Love could 
drown free thought. In a wife it is better 
to have an echo than a second voice ; and 
every one acknowledges that there is a 
strange fascination in echoes, for they 
enhance the interest of the original 
sound. 


The late autumn weather was very 
beautiful this year. Winter seemed un- 
willing to appear; even the leaves fell 
reluctantly from their parent stem. All 
along the road by the five Pools the 
gorgeous colouring seemed to make 
spurious sunshine. The beeches were 
dazzling to look at; the oaks, too, with 
every shade of gold, russet, and brown, did 
their best to cheat autumn of its sorrow. 
To walk side by side with Hoel, sheltered 
from wind and all, even to pause and sit 
down on some bank of dry leaves, seemed 
to Elva a perfect foretaste of happiness. 
If now and then she found herself dis- 
agreeing with him, she was silent, or only 
half expressed her disagreement, for fear of 
martring all the harmony of the moment. 
Of one thing, however, they never spoke ; 
and that was of Elva’s former attempts at 
writing a book. She even felt ashamed 
of the attempt; it was as if she had dis- 
honoured the profession of letters. Hoel, 
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who was so clever, so keen a critic, was 
very good not to recur to the subject. So 
she thought when, side by side, they 
discussed books or talked of the future ; 
but during some moments when he was not 
with her, a sudden wave of thought came 
over her that, bad as her book might have 
been in form, there were a few ideas worth 
something in it. Hoel had acknowleged as 
much. At such times Elva experienced the 
first feeling of the bondage of love ; for there 
is nothing more difficult to human beings 
than to be perfectly true to themselves ; 
the overpowering force of opinion, both 
public and private, undermines the true 
self. So crushing can the weight be, that, 
for the happiness of the individual, it is 
better to be ignorant of the faci; but the 
greater origivality possessed by the unit 
the greater will be the power to recognise 
the overwhelming antagonism of the mul- 
titude to the individual. In this fact lies 
the danger to perfect happiness, even of 
wedded life; for few men, and fewer 
women, can realise that freedom is true 
happiness, Civilixed as we sre now in this 
marvellous age of ours, there are yet few 
who see that slavery is still rampant, the 
slavery of the mind; and by this we do 
not mean to touch old-world institutions or 
their honoured customs, or the best 
authority of parent or teacher, but a far 
more subtle slavery which, as in the case 
of Hoel, demands not submission in its 
vulgar sense, but submission of that heart 
of a human being which, if once sub- 
jected, lives ever in a restless state, 
knowing that it is not achieving its 
highest capabilities, 

And yet, as far as each of them knew it, 
and as far as the world could ses, this 
romance was very perfect and very be- 
witching. 

Close by the road, beyond the first 
Pool, the lovers sat this bright day on a 
great heap of fir-poles, The wind sent 
long drawn out and somewhat melancholy 
sighs through the pines, and the bracken 
waved its tiny answers to it.. The fallen 
firs were reflected in the water. Every 
now and then Hoel himself came into 
the water-picture; and Elva watched his 
reflection with a smile on her face, A 
passer-by would have involuntarily admired 
the pair. 

They would have been struck by the 
intellectual refinement of the man’s face ; 
bot some wave of sympathy would have 
gone out towards Elva, who, in a dark- 
brown dress, and a hat surrounded with 





soft ostrich feathers, united strength and 
womanliness in a very marked degree. 

“It is just a week, Hoel, since that 
horrid accident,” said Elva, clasping her 
hands in front of her, and looking, not at 
Hoel, but at his reflection ; ‘‘to me it seems 
years, and yet we haven't said half what 
we want to say ; at least, I haven’t. You 
promised you would read your uncle’s 
letter to me. Shall I get it out of your 
pocket }” 

Elva smiled a little shyly. Shyness had 
come with love, and it made her doubly 
beautiful in Hoel’s eyes. 

“My right hand still,” he said with an 
answering smile. “First, I want to tell 
you about Uncle Mellish. I believe you 
know that he is very fond of me. He 
has been a father to me in many ways. 
On the other hand, I don’t think I am as 
fond of him as I ought to be.” 

“T hope he will ike me. Do you think 
he will? I am accustomed to old people. 
At least, papa may be old to some; but 
to me he always seems young.” 

“ Your father is devoted to you, Elva. 
When I see him looking at you, I know I 
have never had a father’s love.” 

* No one can pretend to be a father, 
can they? Mine is the best, dearest, 
noblest on earth.” 

“You are a very faithful friend, dear,” 
he said, taking her right hand in his left 
one, and kissing it. ‘Noone could call 
you a fickle woman.” 

“No, I think not. I am glad you are 
not jiike most men, and talk nonsense 
about all women being fickle and all 
women being vain.” 

“You don’t believe in tradition then ? 
I suppose all sayings are founded on truth; 
but all exceptions have a tendency to dis- 
believe in the rules,” 

“‘T suppose men meet curious specimens 
of our sex which we poor country folk 
know nothing of. I wonder what is 
really the difference between a man and a 
woman apart from intellectual and physical 
strength ?” 

Hoel thought a moment, and then 
said : 

“T think it is a great dread of anything 
touching their honour—I mean, given a 
man of honour. I have known men do 
strangely ill-considered things when they 
fancied their personal honour was in 
jeopardy.” 

* Would you ?” 

‘1 can’t imagine what would hsppen to 
me in that line; but still, I can so well 
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understand the feelings that I conciude I 
should not be an exception.” 

“Tf I jilted you, for instance?” said 
Elva; and her whole face was illuminated 
by a smile which made Hoel consider her 
still more beautiful than he had previously 
imagined. 

* Yes; if you did—I should never for- 
give you.” 

“Really and truly ?” 

‘Yes ; but then, when I first loved you, 
I knew that was impossible to your 
nature.” 

“T should always love you, whatever 
you did,” said Elva, in a low, passionate 
voice, which frightened Hoel for a moment, 
because it was the speech of the Eiva he 
knew so little of and wished to know 
less, 

“Did you ever fall in love before?” she 
went on, smiling, so that her last words 
were like an unnatural ruffling of calm 
waters, 

Hoel smiled. 

« Never till Isaw you. Once I admired 
a girl very much ; but, you see, I can make 
the confession very calmly.” 

* You admired her very much, but did 
not fallin love. That is strange, isn’t it ? 
Why was it?” 

“Tn the first place, she was not a lady. 
Her father was a working farmer some- 
where, and her mother a very homely 
body indeed. Still, I did not know that 
when I first saw her. She was a very 
clever girl, very pretty—a governess in a 
family [ used to visit. The eldest son 
was a college friend of mine.” 

‘‘ And you went there and admired the 
clever and pretty governess? I wonder 
if she admired you, and whether you paid 
her attentions? I sometimes think men 
who do that are answerable for a great 
many heartaches.” 

Hoel smiled at Elva’s earnestness, 

“There was, I dare say, some imprudence 
on my part, but I hope not much, In the 
first place, I knew beforehand Uncle 
Mellish would never give his consent. I 
did not mind much about that; but my 
means were then less than they are now, 
and my prospects not so good. I was 
never far gone enough to be unable to 
reason with myself.” 

“‘Ob, then there was no fear of your 
being very much in love. If I loved, I 
should not reason at all 4 

“A woman’s argument. But, you see, 
men ought to reason. Anyhow, Elsie 
Warren could never have been my wife.” 








“ Kisie Warren; what a pretty name ! 
But why, Hoel? Men have done all sorts 
of things for love,” 

“‘ Because I found out that her father 
had been, when quite a young man, im- 
prisoned for a forgery. He yielded to a 
sudden temptation, and the poor fellow 
expiated his crime in prison. When he 
came out, he married, and was a very 
respectable member of society ever after- 
wards, Thestory was but little known, and 
it was quite by chance that I found it out.” 

** But poor Elsie Warren could not help 
that. Surely she was guiltless enough.” 

‘Oh, quite; a perfectly ideal woman— 
all golden hair and good feeling. Bat it 
was what I was telling you just now; I 
could no more have married that girl, even 
if I had loved her a thousand times more 
than I love you—which, remember, I did 
not—than I could have gone to Uncle 
Mellish, and asked him how much money 
he was going to leave me!” 

“ How strange!” said Elva, letting go 
Hoel’s hand, and gazing at the slow flight 
of a rook, “how strange! Now, if I had 
heen a man, I would have married Elsie 
Warren, because her father had been once 
disgraced ; and I should have shown her 
that love can make up for everything.” 

“Would you? And, afterwards, you 
would have repented. Surely it were wiser 
to pause first. Think of that black secret 
between a man and his wife always there ; 
and if he were of a suspicious nature he 
would have said she may deceive me as 
her father deceived his own father, for he 
forged his father’s name, There might be 
even a life-long dread that his children 
might inherit crime. No, a thousand times 
no!” 

‘Oh, but love is so merciful,” said Elva, 
starting up in her excitement. ‘ Hoel, 
you talk like this just because you did not 
love that girl, and so it is all right. But 
I know you better. If you had loved her, 
all those fature and past reasonings would 
have disappeared ; you would have acted 
as you did last Saturday. You would 
have said, ‘Let me suffer, only let me keep 
suffering away from others.’ I know you 
would. If 1 had been a man, I would 
have gone to her, and said d 

“ Said what, Elva ?” answered Hoel, now 
rising and putting Elva’s right hand in his 
left arm. This was jast a case in which 
he preferred Elva’s agreeing with him. 

“That we are not sent into the world to 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.” 
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“ But I am not sure that I should then 
have been speaking the truth. Man is 
made a judge over his fellows, otherwise, 
how would society get on at all? From 
the times of the Patriarchs to the days of 
Constitutional Government, we can follow 
the progress of human law, or, as some 
would say, the Divine will, carried out, by 
the human instrument.” 

The two walked on in silence a little 
while. Elva was turning her thoughts 
over, unable to express what she felt, till at 
last Hoel, feeling she was wandering a 
little from the centre round which he liked 
her best to circle, remarked : 

A woman’s love, darling, is the grandest 
and the best thing on earth ; but she must 
not always expect her judgement to be the 
same. Anyhow, on the score of honour, 
you and I shall always be at one. If you 
are lenient in thought, you would be stern 
in principle.” 

“T am afraid you would always bring me 
round to your view against my will,” said 
Elva; and Hoel, with a sudden wave of 
love, admiration, and entire agrecment 
with her last speech, sealed it with a kiss. 
And then, when they had reached another 
secluded spot, he took a small volume 
from his pocket and read out a poem 
he had brought to discuss with his be- 
trothed. It was “The Palace of Art,” 
which, it so happened, Elva did not know 
well. Hoel read beautifully; it was a 
pleasure to listen to him, and Elva’s whole 
soul seemed to lie in the placid depth of 
her grey eyes as he finished : 

“Yet pull not down my palace towers that are 

So lightly, beautifully built ; 
Perchance I may return with others there, 
When I have purged my guilt.” 

“T suppose,” said Elva, “I have built 
my palace of art now; but I do not wish 
to leave it.” 

And Hoel was not insensible to this 
exquisite flattery; exquisite because it 
came from true lips. Was it possible for 
a man not to feel elated by it? Not 
certainly for a man like Hoel, who was 
clever enough to know truth that was 
veiled in humility. Love and life were 
beautiful to both to-day, and worthy to be 
sung by poets. 





THE VIKINGS. 





THIRTY years ago Mr, du Chaillu intro- 
duced the Gorilla into European society 
and scientific notice ; eight years ago, he 





transported us to a delightful sojourn in 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun ;” and 
now he has presented us with a new 
theory of our origin. It does not concern 
the missing link, which, after all, has not 
been found in his famous African monkey. 
It has to do with the origin of the English, 
or, as in deference to the other “ nationali- 
ties” forming the United Kingdom, one 
should say, the British race. We have 
been quite wrong, it seems, about our 
progenitors. The people found on our 
islands when William of Normandy kindly 
came over to annex them, were not, as we 
have been taught to believe, a fusion of 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, but pure “hardy 
Norsemen ”—real and original Vikings. 

And here it may be necessary to explain 
to many persons what they will not find 
explained by Mr. duChaillu. And that is, 
that the word Viking has nothing to do 
with Sea King, as seems to be often sup- 
posed. The word, indeed, is not Vi-king, 
but Vik-ing. The termination “ing,” is 
equivalent to the Evglish termination 
‘‘er,” as in bospitall-er, housebreak-er, etc. 
The word “ Vik” means not exactly the 
sea, but an arm of the sea, like a bay or 
fjord. Ifwe could suppose that it meant 
what the Scotch call a loch, then Vikings 
would be Loch-ers—dwellers on or by the 
lock. The old plural form was not Vik- 
ings, but Vik-ingr. Itis a pity to dispel the 
old Danish “ Sea-king’s daughter from over 
the sea” idea; but truth is great, and 
truth compels us to see that the old Vik- 
ings had nothing to do with kingship. 

What, then, Mr. du Chaillu means is, not 
that we are the lineal descendants of a race 
of sea-potentates, but of a race who lived 
by the sea away over in Scandinavia. The 
people who established themselves in Eng- 
land after the Romans withdrew, were, in 
fact, Norsemen, and these Norsemen, or 
Vikings, have had the largest share in 
the ancestry of the race now called English, 
The theory is more acceptable than that of 
our Low-German origin, which has been 
often propounded ; and it is not more wild 
than many other theories which have been 
advanced. It is a good and pleasing 
theory in itself ; but then, unfortunately, 
Mr. du Chaillu does not succeed in establish- 
ing it, and the ethnologists will smite him 
hip and thigh, We do not propose to dis- 
cuss it; but in a few sentences will state 
the case as he presents it. 

The English and Frankish chroniclers, 
who are cur chief authorities for the events 
of what is called the Anglo-Saxon period, 
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were, according to Mr, du Chaillu, bigoted 
enemies of the Norsemen. They had no 
real knowledge of the early settlement of 
the country, and they coloured their narra- 
tives by the animosity which they bore to 
people whom they regarded as foes of the 
Church, and piratical. monsters. The 
Roman writers, who described the northern 
tribes they found in these islands, were 
uninformed both as to the names of the 
tribes and their localities. They con- 
founded the Norsemen with the Angles 
and Saxons, and classed them all as 
Germans. But the real Saxons and Angles 
were not seafaring people, and the Norse- 
men were. Therefore, the probability is, 
that the Norsemen descended on the 
English coasts in the fifth century, just as 
we know they did in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, and made settlements 
here which were afterwards attacked by 
men of the same race, 

This is a slender basis for a theory ; but 
Mr. du Chailla finds support for it in 
resemblances which he has discovered 
between the Norse civilisation and customs, 
and those of England prior to the Norman 
Conquest. He also fiads confirmation of 
it in the colonising and maritime pro- 
pensities of the English race, even as it 
exists unto this day. But he dismisses as 
baseless legends all the cherished stories of 
Hengist and Horsa ; and of the successive 
invasions of Angles, Jutes, and Saxons in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, 

Now, we do not propose to discuss this 
theory. Itis one for ethnologists, and is 
doubtless too dry for the majority of our 
readers to go into further, although they 
may be interested in this plain statement 
of it. But whether Mr. du Chaillu is right 
or wrong, he has thrown a flood of light 
upon the manners and customs of an age 
and a people whose influence upon all the 
western nations has been enormous. He 
has literally devoured the Sagas, and the 
result is a series of extremely interesting 
pictures, some of which we propose to re- 
produce, of the Viking Age. 

The earliest ages of the cosmogony and 
mythology of the Norsemen are pictured 
in three great poems, The central figure 
is Odin ; but the real and the mythical are 
s0 intermixed, that it is often impossible 
to distinguish one from the other. Odin 
goes in search of information, and learns 
that there are nine worlds: 1, Muspel ; 
2, Asgard; 3, Vanaheim (home of the 
Vanir) ; 4, Midgard; 5, Alfheim (world of 
the Alfar) ; 6, Maunheim (home of men) ; 





7, Jétunheim (home of the Jétnar); 8, 
Hel; 9, Nifheim. And then, in these 
poems, we read of Yggdrasil, the ash-tree, 
one of the strangest conceptions found in 
any mythology : 

An ash I know standing 

Called Yggdrasil, 

A high tree be-sprinkled 

With white loam; 

Thence came the dews 

That drop in the dales ; 

It stands ever green 

Spreading over the well of Urd. 

Three roots stand 

In three directions 

Under the ash Yggdrasil ; 

Hel dwells under one, 

The Hrim-thursar under the second, 

Under the third, mortal men. 


It is to the world of Hel, under Yggdrasil, 
that Odin goes for news about his son 
Baldur, who had died. 

Baldur, called The Good, had many 
great and dangerous dreams about his life, 
which he told to the Asar, of whom Odin 
was chief, They consulted, and resolved 
to ask for safety for him from every kind 
of danger. Odin’s wife, Frigga, took oaths 
from fire, water, iron, and every kind of 
metal, stones, earth, trees, sicknesses, 
beasts, birds, poison, and serpents, that 
they would spare Baldur’s life. After 
this, Baldur used to entertain the gods by 
standing up and allowing them to throw 
things at him. Whatever they did, he 
was not hurt, and they all thought this 
a great wonder. When Loki saw this he 
was angry that Baldur was not hurt, so he 
changed himself into the shape of a woman, 
and went to Frigga, and told her that they 
were all shooting at Baldur without hurting 
him. Frigga said : 

‘“‘ Weapons or trees will not hurt Baldur. 
I have taken oaths from them all.” 

The woman, Loki, asked : 

“ Have all things taken oaths to spare 
Baldur’s life ?” 

Frigga answered : 

“A bush grows east of Valhdll called 
Mistiltein (mistletoe), I thought it was 
too young to take an oath.” 

The woman went away; but Loki took 
the mistletoe and tore it up, and went 
with it to the Thing where the gods met. 
Baldur’s brother, Hid, was standing in the 
outermost ring of spectators, and to him 
Loki said : 

‘Why dost thou not shoot at Baldur?” 

“ Because I am blind,” said Hid, “and 
also I have no weapon.” 

Then said Loki: 

‘‘Do like other men, and show honour 
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to Baldar. I will show thee where he 
stands. Shoot this stick at him.” 

Héd shot the mistletoe stick at Baldur 
as Loki directed, and Baldur fell dead to 
the ground. This, goes on the Saga, was 
the most unfortunate deed that has ever 
been done among the gods and men. 

“When Baldur was fallen, none of the 
Asar could say a word or touch him with 
their hands, and they looked at each other 
with the same mind towards the one who 
had done this deed, but no one could take 
revenge; it was such a place of peace. 
When they tried to speak the tears came 
first, so that no one could tell to the other 
his sorrow in words, Odin suffered most 
from this loss, because he knew best what 
a loss and damage to the Asar the death of 
Baldur was.” 

In the Norse literature Odin is constantly 
referred to not only as a god, but also as a 
hero and leader of men. It is not neces- 
sary to infer that any real person of the 
name of Odin ever existed; but, says Mr. 
du Chaillu—and this is another of his 
startling theories—“ from the frequency 
with which a migration northwards is 
mentioned, and from the details with 
which it is described, it is legitimate to 
infer that the predecessors of the Norse- 
men came from the south or south-east of 
Europe, probably, to judge from literature 
and archsology combined, from the shores 
of the Black Sea,” 

The knowledge of rune-writing was sup- 
posed by the people to have come with 
Odin, and the numerous Runic inscriptions 
are said to contain many characters resem- 
bling the Etruscan letters. 

‘*To corroborate these records, a con- 
siderable number of antiquities—the forms 
of which are unknown in Italy, and are 
similar to those of the North—have been 
found in Southern Russia, and may be seen 
in the museums of the country.” 

It is partly from the Runic writings, 
and partly from the archzoloyical remains 
called “ bog-finds,” that Mr. du Chaillu has 
been able to describe how the old Norse- 
men were dressed, and what were their 
riding equipments, agricultural utensils, 
cooking utensils, household vessels, wag- 
gons, tools, weapons, and ships. By means 
of these long-buried objects, we can now 
“dress a warrior from head to foot, and 
wonder at his costly and magnificent equip- 
ment, and his superb and well-finished 
weapons, and can realise how magnificent 
must have been some of his riding and 
driving vehicles.” 





Upon their swords the poets of the 
Sagas lavished a wealth of figurative 
epithets and poetical attributes. Thus, 
they are called : 


Odin’s flame ; 

The Gleam of the Battle ; 
The Ice of Battle; 

The Serpént of the wound ; 
The Wolf of the wound ; 
The Dog of the helmet ; 
The Kattle-snake ; 

The Glow of the War; 
The Injurer of the Shields ; 
The Fire of the Shields ; 
The Fire of the Battle ; 
The Viper of the host ; 
The Torch of the Blood ; 
The Snake of the Brynja ; 
The Fire of the Sea-kings ; 
The Thorn of the Shields ; 
The Fear of the Brynja; 
The Tongue of the Scabbard. 


One of the most celebrated swords was 
“Tyrfing,” belonging to Sigurlami, the 
Son of Odin. It shone, we read, like a 
ray of sunshine, and slew a man every time 
it was drawn. It was always to be 
sheathed with the blood of man upon it; 
it never failed, and always carried victory 
with it. Some weapons, as we see, had 
special names attached to them; but Mr. 
du Chaillu suggests that the great fame 
they acquired was due to the personal 
bravery and great skill of the warriors 
who hancled them, although, also, to some 
extent, to the superior workmanship of the 
blades. Supernatural qualities were at- 
tributed to them, and they were believed 
to be rendered infallible by charms and 
incantations while they were being forged. 

Then, as to the ships, which play so im- 
portant a part in the life and history of the 
Vikings. They also were called by figu- 
rative and poetical names, as thus one of 
the Saga-men : 


Deer of the Surf; 

Reindeer of Breezes ; 

Sea-king’s deer ; 

Reindeer of the Shield-wall ; 

Elk of the Fjords; 

Sea-king’s Sledge ; 

Horse of the Home of Ice; 

Soot-coloured Horse of the Sea ; 

Horse of the Gull’s track ; 

Mare of the Surf ; 

Horse of the Breeze ; 

Raven of the Wind ; 

Gull of the Fjord ; 

Carriage of the Sea ; 

The Sea-wader ; 

AXgir’s Steed ; 

Sea-steed ; 

Lion of the Waves; 

Hawk of the Sea-guli’s track ; 
Raven of the Sea; 

Snake of the Sea. 


All their vessels were generically called 
skip; but there were different varieties. 
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The warships were Dreki (Dragon), Skeid, 
Soekkja, Skuta, Buza, Karfi. The Her- 
ship, or Langship, was the most powerful 
thip-of-war; but the Dreki was the finest 
and largest of all their vessels, and was 
ornamented on prow and stern with the 
head and tail of a dragon. 

The most beautifully proportioned of 
the ships was the “Ormrinn Langi” (long 
serpent), which seemed as a model down 
to the twelfth century. The “Skeid” was 
a swift vessel, holding benches for twenty 
or thirty rowers. Tne largest mentioned 
was one used by Erling Skjalgeson on 
Viking expeditions; it had thirty-two 
benches, and carried two hundred and 
forty men. The “Skuta” was a small 
vessel, much used, and often mentioned. 
It contained fifteen benches, and the upper 
p»rt of the gunwale was so built that the 
crew could find footing upon it from which 
to bourd the enemy. The “ Buza” seems 
to have been somewhat similar to the 
“Dreki,” for thus writes one of the 
Scalds : 

‘King Harald Hardradi had a buza-ship 
built at Eyrar, daring the winter. It was 
made as large as the Long Serpent, and as 
good as could be in every way. It had a 
dragon’s head on its prow, and a tail in 
its stern, and the beaks were ornamented 
with gold all over. It had thirty-five 
rooms (benches), was large in proportion 
thereto, and very fine. The Kiog was 
very careful about its outfit, sails, rigging, 
anchors, aud ropes.” 

Ironclad ships, used as battering-rams, 
are mentioned, At the battle between 
Hakin Jarl and the Joms Vikings, Eirik 
had a ship, the upper part of which was 
provided with a projection of iron spikes, 
jorramming. Then, in the Fridthjof Saga, 
we read ; 

* Thorstein had a ship called ‘ Eilidi ;’ 
fifteen men rowed on each side of it. It 
had a carved prow end stern ; and it was 
strong, like a sea-going ship; and its sides 
were sheathed with iron.” 

The “ Knerric” were the merchant- 
ships, larger than the war-ships, and 
stoutly built, to stand heavy seas. The 
warships had often a crow’s-nest at the 
masthead large enough to hold several 
warriors, who, from that height, could 
throw missiles at the enemy. 

The different parts of the ship were, the 
“‘lypting,” an elevated place on which the 
commander stood and steered; the “stafn ” 
(prow); the “rausen” (forecastle); the 
“ fyrir-rum” (fore-room); the “krapparum” 





(stern-room); and the “ hasztis-kista” 
(high-seat chest) or armoury. The ships 
were highest at the stem and stern, and 
were pointed at the ends; only the largest 
appear to have been decked. The oars 
were very long and very strong, about 
twenty-six feet in length, and manned 
by from two to four men each, accord- 
ing to the weather and the weight of the 
ship. 

Great attention was paid to the painting 
and ornamentation of the ships and sails, 
The woodwork was richly carved; the 
dragons were gilded or covered wivh thia 
shects of gold, and sparkled splendidly in 
the sunshine, The sails were striped with 
different colours, sometimes embroidered, 
aud sometimes even lined with fur. 

The dimensions of ships are rarely given 
in the Sagas; but a twenty-seater must 
have been about one hundred and ten feet 
long. The “ Long Serpent” of Olaf Tr; gg- 
vason must have been one hundred and 
eighty fees long, thirty-two feet beam, and. 
ten fees draught. The largest vessel 


on record is the “ Dragon,” of King Knut, 
which had sixty oars, and must have been 
about three hundred feet long, The fleets 
gathered together for great expeditions 
Tuat assembled for the 


were enormous, 
battle of Bravoéil covered the whole Sound. 
In one sea fight we read of three thousand 
ships on one side alone! On naval expe- 
ditions, provision-ships followed the fight- 
ing ships. 

Tae trading expoditions of the Vikings 
Mr, du Ciailiu traces as far south as Russia, 
to the Biack Sea, the Tizris, the Euphrates, 
sud as far east as Samarcand. as weil as 
over all the seas of Western Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Here is au interesting 
item from Ezils’ Saga: 

“ Thorolf had a large sea-going ship ; in 
every way is was most carefully built, and 
painted all over above the water-ling ; it 
had # sail with blue and red stripes, and 
all the rigging was very elaborate. This 
he made ready, and ordered his men- 
servants to go with it, He had put on 
board dried fish, skins, tallow, grey fur, 
and other furs, which he had from the 
mountaiss. All this was of much value, 
He sent is westward to England, to buy 
woollen cloth and other goods he needed. 
They went southward aloug the cozst, and 
then out to sea. When they arrived in 
England they found a good market, loaded 
the ship with wheat and honey, wine and 
cloth, and returned in the antumn with 
fair winds,” 
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; This is how a ship appeared to the 
poets : 


The sea howls, and the wave 

Dashes the bright foam against the red wood, 
While the ship gapes 

With the gold-ornamented mouth. 

Fair woman, I saw a skeid 

Launched in the river out to sea; 

Look where the long hull 

Of the proud dragon rides near the shore. 
The bright manes of the serpent glitter, 
For it has been launched off the rollers ; 
The ornamental necks 

Carried burnt gold. 


The warrior’s Baldur takes down 

His long tent on Saturday, 

When beautiful women look out 
From the town on the Serpent’s hull ; 
The young King is just steerirg 

His new skeid out of Nid westward, 
White the oars of warriors 

Fall into the sea. 


The host of the King can rightly 

Tear the oars out of the waters ; 

Woman stands wondering at 

The marvellous oar’s stroke. 

The Northmen row on the nailed serpent, 
Along the hail-stricken stream ; 

It seems to the woman she sees 

An eagle-wing of iron. 


Ineurance companies for cattle and 
against fire were known amongst the early 
Norsemen ; but we do not gather that they 
extended to shipping. 

Hospitality was a leading trait in their 
characters ; and that man was honoured of 
whom it could be said that his house 
afforded accommodation to every one. 
The stranger was always well received, 
and generously entertained. Their feasts 
were notable for prolonged and heavy 
drinking. 

They dressed well, even with great 
luxury. The materials used by both sexes 
were linen, wool, silk, skins and furs. 
There is mention also of “ pell,” supposed 
to be a kind of velvet. On many of the 
garments was a border of lace, ribbon, or 
band, called “ hlad.” The colours most in 
favour were blue, red, green, scarlet, and 
purple. rey was the every-day colour ; 
and white “ vadmal”—a coarse woollen 
stuff—was the distinctive clothing of 
slaves. 

The men wore trousers fastened at the 
waist with a belt. The socks were knitted 
on to the trousers, and shoes were worn 
over the socks. They wore linen and 
woollen shirts under their coats of mail, 
and over the shoulders a cloak with a 
fringe or border. These cloaks were the 
most costly part of the dress. One was 
the “ Kapa,” a hood-cloak of grey colour 
for every-day use, and for feasts scarlet, 
made up of skins or “ pell,” and lined with 





fur. Another was the “ Feld,” the sides of 
which were of different colours. There 
were also rain or dust-cloaks, and cloaks 
made of reindeer-skin. Shoes of leather or 
skins were used, fastened with strings of 
silk wrapped round the leg to the knee. 
Gloves of hart-skin stitched with gold 
were worn, and sometimes these were 
lined with down. In the hand either a 
staff, a sword, or an axe, was carried. The 
hats were black, grey, or white, and there 
seems also to have been a silken cap orna- 
mented with lace. The warriors wore 
moustaches, The hair was worn long, 
hanging over the neck, parted in the 
middle, and ornamented on the forehead 
with a gold band. 

The women wore a principal gown, 
called the kyrtil. It was made very wide, 
with a train and long sleeves, and was 
fastened round the waist with a gold or 
silver belt, from which suspended a bag 
for rings, keys, ornaments, and housewife’s 
appliances, Over the “ kyrtil” was worn a 
kind of apron with fringes. The festive 
dress was the “slzedur,” which did not cover 
the neck, and was there surmounted by a 
collar and handkerchief. The neck and 
bust, however, were frequently left bare 
and ornamented with necklaces, etc. There 
was also a shoulder ornament, called 
“dvergar.” This is how a Saga describes 
a lady of the period: 

And the house-wife 

Looked at her sleeves, 

She smoothed the linen 
And plaited them ; 

She put up the head-dress, 
A brooch was at her breast, 
The dress-train was trailing, 
The skirt had a blue tint ; 
Her brow was brighter, 
Her breast was shining, 


Her neck was whiter 
Than pure, new-fallen snow. 


The high-born women wore costly cloaks 
out of doors; and, when travelling, they 
wore overcoats, like the men, with a hood 
of felt. Their undergarments were of linen 
or silk, their hose were richly embroidered, 
their head-coverings were of linen, with 
bands or diadems of gold, and even their 
night-dresses have been described. Girls 
wore the hair long, wrapped round their 
belt ; widows wore it hanging down. Long 
yellow hair and a delicate complexion were 
considered essentials of beauty. 

Thus one Scald: “ Helga was so beau- 
tiful, that wise men say she was the most 
beautiful woman in Iceland. Her hair 
was so long that it could cover her whole 
body, and was as fine as gold.” 
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And thus another: “ Hallgerd was sent 
for, and came, with two women. She 
wore a blue woven mantle and under it a 
scarlet kirtle, with a silver belt; her hair 
reached down to her waist on both sides, 
and she tucked it under her belt.” 

Both men and women were very fond 
of jewels and golden objects. The orna- 
ments were very numerous and of very 
remarkable and skilful workmanship. Mr. 
du Chaillu has taken tracings and draw- 
ings of an immense number of these, 
which show a developement of taste and 
artistic faculty such as we have never 
been accustomed to associate with our 
Norse ancestors. 

Bat, indeed, in their occupations, their 
pastimes, their social regulations, their 
Jawa, and their industries, they were a 
people vastly more advanced and refined 
than we have been accustomed to regard 
them. Take, for instance, the position of 
woman, 

It is shown by Mr. du Chaillu, from the 
Sagas of the very earliest times, that 
ancient laws accorded a high position to 
women, ‘A maiden was highly respected, 
and, on becoming a wife, she was greatly 
honoured, and her counsels had great 
weight; by marrying, she became the 
companion and not the inferior of her 
husband. She held property in her own 
right, whatever she received by inheri- 
tance or by marriage being her own; 
though there were restrictions put upon 
her, as weil as upon her husband, in regard 
to the use of her property.” A chivalrous 
regard was paid by men to women, and 
youths went on warlike expeditions to 
attain groat fame, so that their acts could 
be extolled, and themselves considered 
worthy of the maidens they wished to woo. 
Marriage was not a religious ceremony, 
but a civil compact, regulated by law and 
negotiated by binding contracts. 

We have not space, however, to go into 
the social relations of the Vikings, Enough 
has been said to show that, whatever may 
be the value of Mr. du Chaillu’s ethno- 
logical theory, we have no cause to feel 
ashamed of the ancestry with which he 
seeks to endow Englishmen. 


HISTORICAL ERRORS. 

THAT is admirable advice which Seneca 
gives us: Not to believe too readily any- 
thing we hear; for some persons disguise 
the truth in order to deceive, and others, 





because they have themselves been de- 
ceived. It is well to bear it in mind when 
we come to the study of the historians— 
who differ from other writers of fiction 
chiefly in the assurance with which they 
parade their fictions before us as incontest- 
able facts. 

Vopiscus asserted that no historian 
could be named who had not imposed some 
invention upon his readers ; and, as he was 
an historian himself, he ought to have 
known. He made this assertion, it is true, 
before the art of historical whitewashing 
had been perfected; that he would not 
now be inclined to modify his opinion we 
may, therefore, take for granted. 

The science of histury is involved in a 
dubious atmosphere, which obscures not 
only events and scenes, but persons ; so 
that it is as difficult to get at the real cha- 
racter of an historical worthy as at the 
exact details of a decisive battle or critical 
negotiation. Prejudice, partiality, religious 
and political influences, help to increase 
the confusion. In fact, one may almost 
define the study of history as a kind of 
Diogenes-like search after authenticity ; so 
much is known to be false, and so much 
more is suspected, that the difficulty is to 
determine how little can be accepted as 
genuine. In justification of what may 
seem to be a too-sweeping censure, we 
shall proceed to gather together a few of 
the popular errors which generations of 
historians have repeated in reference to 
certain famous personages who, in their 
time, played a more or less conspicuous 
part in the world’s drama, and, by good 
deeds, or bad, have contrived to make 
themselves remembered. 

Let us begin with ancient history. The 
worshipful guild of schoolmasters, or peda- 
gogues, have long been pleased to count 
among their numbers so distinguished a 
person as Dionysius the Younger, ex- 
Tyrant of Syracuse ; but they must learn 
to be content with such lustre as their 
profession can derive from the fact that 
Louis Philippe, afterward King of the 
French, once taught history and geograpby 
ina college at Reichenau. For there is no 
proof that Dionysius, when driven into 
exile at Cor:th, kept school there ; and 
one may hint one’s disbelief that, to a man 
so notorious for his idle and dissolute 
habits, the Corinthian parents would ever 
have entrusted their children. Diodorus 
Siculus says nothing about the school. 

We don’t want to frighten the reader 
with our stores of classical knowledge ; 80, 
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passing over Theopompus and other con- 
temporary historians, we shall quote only 
from Platarch, who states that the banished 
Prince spent the remainder of his life in 
great misery, and lived to an advanced 
age; that through excessive intemperance 
he lost his eyesight; and that he fre- 
quented the barbers’ shops, jeering at 
everybody — obviously an iil-conditioned 
old man. 

It is not to be denied that Cicero speaks 
of the ex-tyrant as having kept school— 
aperuisse ludum—at Corinth ; but he gives 
it as an “on dit ;” and a learned German, 
named Hermann, traces the origin of the 
report to the coincidence that, about the 
time spoken of, Greece rejoiced in a graw- 
marian named Dionysius, who did teach 
young people, as Diogenes Laertius informs 
us; while Suidas speaks of another gram- 
mar-teaching Dionysius as living in Corinth 
itself. Out of this identity of numes sprang 
the fiction which has so often been used to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. 

A good deal has been written about an 
interview between Hannibal and Scipio, 
alieged to have taken place when the 
latter went on an embassy to Antiochus, 
King of Syria. Is was then that the great 
Carthaginian remarked that he had placed 
himself first among wilitary commanders 
until Scipio defeated him at Zama. Bat 
there is no better authority for it than 
gossiping Livy; and Polybius, who has 
written an elaborate account of tie 
embassy in question, does not mention 
Scipio as having had any part in it. In 
short, this is one of those interviews that 
never occurred, 

Even the courage of Socrates has been 
disputed as a doubtful quantity ; but we 
will pass on to more modern times, and the 
first fine old crusted tradition which we 
shall attack in the Christian era is that of 
the disgrace, poverty, and blindness of the 
illustrious Belisarius, the last of the great 
Romans. Who in bis youth has not been 
moved by the pathetic story of the blind 
old hero — who had rendered such im- 
portant services to the empire—wandering 
about the streets of Rome, and crying to 
the passers-by, ‘‘Date obolum Belisario ” ? 
But it is not to be found in any contem- 
porary record, and makes its first appear- 
ance under the auspices of an obscure 
Greek gramwmarian of the twelfth century, 
named Joannes Tzetzes, author of a poem 
on the Trojan war, of an epic entitled 
“The Chiliades,” azd of other dull 





Oblivion. With this friend of our boyhood 
—do you remember Marmontel’s “ Beli- 
saire” {—we are compelled, therefore, to 
part. 

Do you know that pretty romance about 
the Byzantine Emperor, Theophilus, and 
his marriage? The Russians observed, 
down to the sixteenth century, a singuler 
institution in the marriage of the Czar. 
They collected the daughters of their 
principal nobles, who awaited in the Palace 
the choice of their Sovereign. Euphresyue, 
the mother of Tocophilus, adopted a 
similar method, it is said, in the nuptials 
of her son. ‘ With a golden apple in his 
hand, he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending bec«uties, His eye was 
detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in 
the awkwardness of a first declaraticn, the 
Prince could only observe that, in this 
world, women hai been the cause of much 
evil. ‘And surely, sir,’ she pertly replied, 
‘they have likewise been the occaxion of 
much good.’ This affectation of unseason- 
able wit displeased the imperial lover ; he 
turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed 
her mortification in @ convent; and the 
modest silence of Theodora was rewarded 
with the golden apple.” 

This tale, which, on the face of it, 
appears svfliciently improbable, has been 
repeated by Gibbon with less than his 
usual incredulity. But Lebeau, in his 
“ Histoire du Bas Empire,” successfully 
challenges its authenticity. 

How often has been attributed to Francis 
the First, after his defeat at Pavia, the 
striking phrase: ‘ All is lost, save hovour,” 
(‘Tout est perdu, fors Paonneur.”) Only 
the other day we saw it trotted out again. 
Unfortunately, the letter to Louise of 
Angouléwe, describing his misfortune, ia 
which the King—it was pretcnded—had 
used this laconism, is exiaut, and the 
phrase is not there. It begins: “ Pour 
vous advertir comment se porte le reesort 
de mon infortune, de toutes choses ne m’est 
demewé que Phonneur et la vie, qui est 
sauve ”—‘* Nothing remains to me but 
honour and life, which is safe.” Not an 
unkingiy expression, but lacking the force 
and terseness of the traditional phraseo- 
logy. 

We confess to a feeling of sorrow that 
historical research should deprive us of all 
these admirable “things that might have 
been said.” As, for instance, the saying 
ascribed to Philip of Valois, when, after 
his night’s ride from the lost field of 
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La Broye, and to the demand of the 
governor who it was that sought admis- 
sion, answered: “It is the fortune of 
France!” Whereas, you may read in the 
authentic editions of Froissart that he re- 
plied, more simply, and less picturesquely : 
“Tt is the unfortunate King of France.” 
Again, when Louis the Sixteenth laid bis head 
beneath the guillotine, his confessor, the Abbé 
Edgeworth, dismissed him from this world, 
so 1t was said, with the beautiful viaticum : 
“Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel!” 
(‘Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven !’’) 
Alas, the phrase was a later invention ! 
The chivalrous defiance attributed to 
Cambronne, when at Waterloo the Imperial 
Guard were invited to throw down their 
arms, “La garde meurt et ne se rend pas!” 
(The Guard dies, but does not surrender), 
is now acknowledged to be an impudent 
fiction, When Louis the Eighteenth was 
restored to the throne of France, he 
acquired considerable popularity by his 
happy auswer to an address congratulating 
him on his return: ‘“ There is but one 
Frenchman the more.” The King was 
incapable of anything so epigrammatic, 
and the words were put in his mouth by 
Talleyrand. It was at one time supposed 
that the French man-of-war, “Le Veogeur,” 
at Lord Howe’s famous victory of the 
“First of June,” 1794, refused to strike 
her flag when overpowered, but went 
down with her colours nailed to the mast- 
head, and her crew shouting “ Vive la 
République!” French patriotism naturally 
made much of so creditable an incident. 
Unfortunately, as Carlyle has showa, it 
never occurred. The “ Vengeur” had been 
taken possession of by her captors before 
she sank, 

The saying that “Providence favours 
les gros bataillons’—not always true—has 
been fastened upon Napoleon; but Harte, 
in his life of Gustavus Adolphus, descrives 
it as “a profane and foolish maxim” used 
by Wallenstein, who, in his theory of war, 
certainly acted upon it. It may be traced, 
however, to the writers of antiquity ; and 
Cicero alludes to it as “an old proverb.” 

It is not true that the president Mathieu 
Molé (1584-1656), one of the most honest 
and courageous of French statesmen, ever 
said, “Il y a loin du poignard d’un assassin 
& la poitrine d’un honnéce homme.” (It is 
far from an assas-in’s dagger to the breast 
of an honest map.) He was too wire to 
have uttered an epigram which all history 
contradicts, But what he did say was: 
** Quand vous m’aurez tué, il ne me faudra 





que six pieds de terre.” (Wien you have 
killed me, I shall want only six feet of 
ear‘h.) These, however, are “familiar 
words,” as for example : 

When the Norse sea-king, Harold 
Hardrada, invaded Engiand, and en- 
countered the English fighting-men on the 
banks of the Derwent, a brief conference 
took place before the battle between 
Tostig, his ally, and King Harold of 
England, who offered Tostig the hand of 
peace and all his old honours and 
estates, 

“ Bat if I accept this offer,” said Tostig, 
“ what will you give to my true friend and 
ally, Hardrada of Norway ?” 

“Seven feet of English ground for a 
grave,” replied our English Harold, “or 
even a little more, seeing that he is taller 
than other men.” 

The remarkable incident in the early life 
of Henry the Fiith, which connects the 
young Prince with Chief Justice Gascoigne, 
is sufficiently well known to every school- 
boy. Ina fray, in London streets, one of 
the Prince’s retainers was captured by the 
Lord Mayor’s guard and carried before the 
Chief Justice. When the Prince heard of 
his arrest, he hastened to the judicial 
chamber, and, with his own hands, en- 
deavoured to undo the fetters. Gascoigne 
interfered, and the Prince struck him in 
the face; whereupon the Chief Justice 
ordered him into custody, reprimanded him 
for his misdeeds, and committed him to 
the King’s Bench prison. The Prince, 
awakening to a consciousness of his error, 
submitted without resistance to the gaolers, 
and suffered his punishment with a hu- 
mility which provoked from his father’s 
lips the celebrated exclamation : “ Happy 
the King who possesses a magistrate reso- 
lute enough to discharge his duty upon 
such an offender; and happy the father 
who has a son so willing to submit himself 
to the Jaw!” 

Some recent writers have discredited 
this anecdote ; but Lord Campbell, in his 
“Lives of the Chief Justices,” brings for- 
ward what seems to be unimpeachable 
evidence in support of it; except that the 
blow ia the face is not mentioned by the 
earliest authorities, Here is the account 
given by Sir Thomas Elyot, in his book, 
“The Governor.” ‘It hapned, that one 
of his servantes, whom he fauoured well, 
was, for felony by him committed, ar- 
rained at the kynge’s benche ; whereof 
the prince, being advertised and incensed 
by lyghte persons aboute him, in furious 
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rage came hastily to the barre where his 
seruante stood as a prisoner, and com- 
manded him to be vngurd and set at 
libertie ; whereat all men were abashed, 
reserved [except] the chiefe justice, who 
humbly exhorted the prince to be con- 
tented, that his seruant mought be ordred, 
accordynge to the aunciente lawes of this 
realme; or if he wolde haue hym saued 
from the rigour of the lawes, that he 
shulde obtayne, if he moughte, of the 
kynge his father, his gratious pardon, where- 
by no lawe or justyce shulde be derogate, 
With which answere the prince not 
beyinge appeased, but rather more in- 
flamed, endeauoured hymselfe to take away 
his seruante. The judge considering the 
perilous example and inconvenience that 
mought therby ensue, with a valyante spirite 
and courage, commanded the prince upon 
his alegeance, to leave the prisoner and 
depart his way. With which commande- 
ment the prince, being set all in a fury, all 
chafed and ina terrible manner, came vp 
to the place of iugement, men thynkyng 
that he wolde have slayn the iuge, or have 
done to hym some damage; but the iuge 
sittinge styll, without mouing, declaring the 
maiestie of the kynge’s place of iugement, 
and with an assured and bolde countenance, 
said to the prince these wordes followyng: 
‘Syr, remember yourselfe; I kepe here 
the place of the kyng your soveraine lorde 
and father, to whom ye owe double obedi- 
ence: wherfore, good syr and prince, in hys 
name, I charge you desyste of your wyfulness 
and vniawfull enterprise, and from hensforth 
give good example to those, whyche here- 
after shall be your proper [own] subjects. 
And nowe, for your contempte and dis- 
obedience, go you to the pryson of the 
kynge’s benche, whereunto I commytte 
you, and remayne ye there prysoner vntyll 
the pleasure of the kynge your father be 
further known.’ With which wordes, being 
abashed, and also wonderynge at the mar- 
uaylous gravitieof that worshypfulle justyce, 
the noble prince, layinge hys weapon aparte, 
doying reuerence, departed, and went to 
the kynge’s benche, as he was commanded. 
Wherat his seruantes, disdaynge, came and 
shewed to the kyng all the hole affsir.” 
The King’s exclamation is thus given by 
Sir Thomas Elyot: “O merciful God, how 
moche am I, above all other men, bounde 
to your infinite goodnes, specially for that 
ye have gyuen me a iuge, who feareth not 
to minister justyce, and also a sonne, who 
can suffer umblely and obeye iustice !” 
Byron, in his “Childe Harold,” pays 





homage to the memory of “the starry 
Galileo and his woes.” The great astro- 
nomer’s “three years of captivity” have 
been celebrated, not only by poets, but 
also by artists, who have more than once 
represented him as tracing on the walls of 
his prison the figure of the terrestrial globe. 
After having endured much petty persecu- 
tion, Galileo, soon after the publication of 
his “ Dialogue on the Two Great Systems 
of the World,” was ordered by the Pope to 
appear before the Roman Inquisition, Feb- 
ruary the thirteenth, 1633. He resided 
with Niccolini, the Tuscan Ambassador, 
until April, when he was committed for a 
fortnight to the prison of the Inquisition ; 
but was afterwards allowed to return to 
the Ambassador’s. OnJune the twentieth, 
however, he was again brought before the 
tribunal, which ordered him to abjure his 
teaching, sentenced him to imprisonment 
for an indefinite period, and required him 
to recite once a week, for three years, the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, It is not true 
that he was confined in a cell or dungeon ; 
but at first in the lodgings of one of the 
superior officers of the tribunal, and after- 
wards in the palace of Piccolomini, Arch- 
bishop of Sienna, his disciple and friend. 
Finally, in December of the same year, 
the Pope sanctioned his retirement into 
the country near Florence, though pro- 
hibiting him from entering his beloved 
city or receiving visits from his friends. 
His afflictions ceased only with his life, on 
the eighth of January, 1642. 

Mach discussion has been expended on 
the subject of the alleged torture of Galileo 
by the Inquisition. As the original re- 
cords of his trial have never been pub- 
lished, it seems impossible to arrive at an 
authoritative conclusion. It is certain 
that the protection of the Grand Duke, 
and more particularly the friendship of 
Niccolini, secured for him a Jess severe 
treatment than was generally accorded to 
the Inquisition’s victims. Thus, we have 
seen that his first term of imprisonment was 
cut short by permission to return to the 
Ambassador’s, and that his final sentence 
was speedily commuted, and he was allowed 
to seek an asylum with the Archbishop of 
Sienna. But, on the other hand, it is 
stated in this sentence that, much doubt 
having existed as to Galileo’s intention, 
which his answers did not clear up, his 
judges had found it necessary to proceed 
to “the question,” and that he had then 
replied, “Catholically.” Now, in the code 
of the Inquisition, this terrible phrase, 
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“the question,” meant, as we know, the 
torture—that is, the rack; and official 
reports are extant in which it is noted 
that, after being put to “the question,” 
certain accused persons had made ‘Catholic 
answers.” Remembering, then, the mystery 
in which the trial of Galileo has always 
been shrouded, and the power and 
malignity of his enemies; taking into 
account, also, what ‘the question” was 
understood to signify in the prisons of the 
Inquisition ; I think we may reasonably 
infer, if we cannot distinctly assert, that 
the torture was actually inflicted on the 
illustrious astronomer. 

A picture by Gigoux, a French artist of 
repute, represents Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great Italian master, as expiring on the 
bosom of Francis the First. The same 
subject had been previously treated by 
Minagest. Both artists took their inspira- 
tion from Vasari; but Da Vinci died at 
Cloux, near Amboise, on the second of 
May, and on that day the King was taking 
his ease at Saint Germain. The fact is, 
Vesari was misled by a phrase in Vinci's 
epitaph, purporting that so divine a genius 
merited to die ‘in sinu regio,” which was 
a poetical way of saying that he died at a 
royal chateau. 

In the romantic history of the Trou- 
badours we often read of the Floral Games 
—Les jeux floraux— which were cele- 
brated for many years at Toulouse: a kind 
of tournament of poets, where rival bards 
sang their fanciful compositions, and were 
rewarded, according to their merits, with 
garlands of flowers, and even more costly 
prizes. The common story runs, that they 
were founded by Clemence Isaure, a native 
of Provence, born in or about 1464. Hav- 
ing lost her father when she was five years 
old, she was educated in strict seclusion ; 
but near her garden lived Raoul, a young 
Troubadour, who, as she grew up a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, fell in love 
with her, and made his passion known in 
songs. She replied with flowers, as he 
asked her to do: 

Vous avez inspiré mes vers, 

Qu’une fleur soit ma recompense. 
—You have inspired my lays ; let a flower 
be my reward. Raoul, however went to 
the wars, and was slain in battle; where- 
upon Clemence instituted—or, rather, re- 
vived, for they had been established by the 
Troubadours, but long forgotten — the 
Floral Games, to which she devoted her 
whole fortune. 

There is good reason to believe that 








this pretty little romance of love and 
song is entirely fictitious. 

So, too, we must give up the story of 
Eustache de Saint Pierre, who, it was said, 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the ven- 
geance of Edward the Third, at the siege of 
Calais, and was saved by the intercession 
of Queen Philippa—a lovely story, breath- 
ing the true spirit of chivalry, but resting, 
unfortunately, on no sound historical basis. 
Then there is the legend of William Tell, 
which no doubt has often kindled a 
flame of noble emulation in the hearts of 
patriots ; this, too, I fear, must be sur- 
rendered, like other of the illusions of our 
youth. Dr. Ludwig Hausser, in his ‘“ Die 
Sage vom Tell,” has treated the subject with 
true German exhaustiveness, and seems to 
us to prove conclusively that, though a 
person of the name of Tell existed, the 
incidents with which he has been connected 
have been invented, or borrowed from the 
Icelandic Sagas, 

The history of the world, however, is so 
rich in examples of patriotic devotion, that 
we can afford to spare a Tell or a Saint 
Pierre without being much the poorer for 
the loss, 





MOTHER CAREY AND HER 
CHICKENS. 





Wuo was the Mother Carey, the ap- 
pearance of whose ‘chickens ” is supposed 
by the mariner to foretell a coming storm ? 
The question is often asked, but seldom 
answered, for nobody seems to know who 
she was. Perhaps we can throw a little 
light on the subject. 

Charles Kingsley gives a very vivid 
picture of her. In his charming book 
about “The Water-Babies,” he telis how 
little Tom, in search of his old master, 
Grimes, is instructed to find his way 
to Peacepool and Mother Carey’s Haven, 
where the good whales go when they die. 
Ono his way he meets a flock of petrels, 
who invite him to go with them, saying: 
“We are Mother Carey’s own chickens, 
and she sends us out over all the seas to 
show the good birds the way home.” So 
he comes to Peacepool ‘at last, which is 
miles and miles across; and there the air 
is clear and transparent, and the water 
calm and lovely; and there the good 
whales rest in happy sleep upon the 
slumbering sea. 

In the midst of Peacepool was one large 
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peaked iceberg. ‘“ When Tom came near 
it, it took the form of the grandest old 
lady he had ever seen—a white marble 
lady, sitting on a white marble throne. 
And from the foot of the throne there 
swam away, out and in, and into the sea, 
millions of new-born creatures, of more 
shapes and colours than man ever dreamed. 
And they were Mother Carey’s chickens, 
whom she makes out of the sea-water all 
the day long.” 

Now this beautifal fancy of Kingsley’s— 
and how beautifal it is can only be realised 
by a complete reading of the story, so as 
to understand the attributes and functions 
of Mother Carey—is based upon fact, as all 
beautiful fancies must be. 

The fandamental idea of Kingsley’s 
picture is that of a fruitful and beneficent 
mother. And Mother Carey is just the 
Mater Cara of the medizval sailors, Oar 
Mother Carey’s Chickens are the “ Birds 
of the Holy Virgin” of the south of 
Europe, the “ Oiseaux de Notre Dame” of 
the French seamen. 

One reason for associating the petrel 
with the Holy Mother may possibly have 
been in its supposed sleeplessness. The 
bird was believed never to rest ; to hatch 
its eggs under its wings; and to be 
incessantly flying to and fro on the face of 
the waters on meszages of warning to 
mariners. Even to this day, sailors be- 
lieve that the albatross, the aristocratic 
relation of the petrel, sleeps on the wing ; 
and the power of the albatross, for 
good and evil, readers of “The Ancient 
Mariner” will remember. We say for 
good and evil, because opinion fluctuated. 
Thus : 

At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came, 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name. 

When the Mariner with his crossbow 

did shoot the albatross, the crew said : 
I had done a hellish thing, 
i“ it would work them woe ; 
For all averred 1 had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 


**Ah, wretch!” said they, ‘‘the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow.’ 


And once more, when the weather 
cleared, they changed : 
Then all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist ; 


**'Twas right,” said they, ‘ ‘such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.’ 


Coleridge, we are told, got his idea 
from a passage in Shelvocke’s voyages, 





where a long spell of bad weather was 
attributed to an albatross following the 
ship. 

The poet who sang: 

Oh, stormy, stormy peterel ! 
Thou art a bird of woe, 
Yet would I thou could’st tell me half 
Of the misery thou dost know, 
has, however, misunderstood the feeling 
with which that little harbinger is regarded. 
So have many other persons. The petrel 
is not a bird of woe, but a bird of 
warning. 

The Virgin Mary—Mater Cara—was 
the special protectress of the early 
Christian seamen, just as Amphitrite had 
been the tutelary genius of his Greek, 
and Venus of his Roman, progenitors, and 
as Isis, the moon goddess, had been the 
patroness of the Eyyptian navigators. 
The Catholic mariner still believes that the 
Virgin has especial power over the winds 
and the sea. 

At Marseilles there is the shrine of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, greatly venerated 
by all the Provencal sailors; at Caen is 
the shrine of Notre Dame de Délivrance ; 
at Havre, that of Notre Dame des Neiges. 
Brand tells us, in his book of Antiquities, 
that on Good Friday Catholic mariners 
*‘cock-bill” yards in mourning and then 
scourge an effigy of Jadas Iscariot. The 
practice still continues, and as recently as 
1881 a London newspaper contained an 
account of the ceremony performed on 
board several Portuguese vessels in the 
London Docks. The proceedings always 
closed with the Hymn to the Virgin 
Mary. 

In Rome, at the Church of Santa Maria 
della Navicella, there is a small marble 
ship which was offered by Pope Leo the 
Tenth in execution of a vow after his escape 
from shipwreck. The first thing done 
by Magellan and his crew after their safe 
return to Seville, was to perform penance 
barefooted, clad in their shirts, and bearing 
lighted tapers in their hands, at the shrine 
of Oar Lady of Victory. And it is related 
of Columbus, that on safe arrival after 
a storm at the Azores: “The Admiral 
and all the crew, bearing in remembrance 
the vow which they had made the Thurs- 
day before, to go barefooted, and in their 
shirts, to some church of Our Lady at the 
first land, were of opinion that they ought 
to discharge this vow. They accordingly 
landed, and proceeded, according to their 
vow, barefooted and in their shirts, toward 
the hermitage.” 
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We might cite countless instances, but 
these will suffice to show the estimation 
in which “Mater Cara” was held by 
Catholic seamen. 

How it came to be supposed that the 
smaller ‘‘ Procellariz ” were only visible 
before a storm, is not very apparent. In 
point of fact, there is no more reason for 
associating the petrel specially with storms 
than there is for the belief expressed in 
the old Scotch couplet : 

Seagull, seagull, sit in the sand, 

It’s never good weather when you're on the land. 

As a matter of fact, seagulls do fly far 
inland in fine weather, and especially 
during ploughing-time. And also, as a 
matter of fact, the petrel lives at sea both 
in fine weather and foul, because he is un- 
comfortable on Jand. It "is only the breed- 
ing season that he spends on shore ; while 
the seagull is just as much at home on the 
land as on the sea. 

The scientific name of the petrel tribe is 
“ Procollarie,” from the Latin “ procella” 
—a storm. It is a large family, all of 
which are distinguished by a peculiar tube- 
like arrangement of the nostrils. Their 
feet, also, are peculiar in being without 
any back toe, so that they can only with 
great difficulty rise on the wing from dry 
land. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens are among the 
smaller species of the family, and they 
have both a shorter bill and a longer leg 
than their relatives. But all the “ Pro- 
cellarie” are noted for ranging further 
from land than any of the sea-birds, Thus 
they are often visible from ship- board 
when no other animal life can be sighted ; 
and thus it was, doubtless, that their ap- 
pearance suggested safe har bour, and con- 
sequent thanks to Mater Cara, to the 
devout seaman. 

Why the petrels are associated with 
storms is thus not easily explained, secing 
that they are abroad in all weathers; but 
a feasible supposition was advanced by 
Pennant. It is that they gather from the 
water sea-animals which are most abundant 
before or after a storm, when the sea is in 
a state of unusual commotion. All birds 
are highly sensitive to atmospheric 
changes, and all sea-birds seem to show 
extra activity in threatening and “ dirty” 
weather, 

There is another interesting thing about 
Mother Carey’s Chicken, and that is, that 
he is also called petrel, from the Italian 
“ Petrello,” or Little Peter. This is be- 
cause he is aupposed to be able, like the 





Apostle, to walk on the water; and as in 
fact he does, with the aid of his wings. 

Now St. Peter, both as a fisherman and 
for his sea-walking, was always a favourite 
saint with sailors, and was often in- 
voked during storms. He was the patron 
szint of Cortez, as he was also of the 
Thames watermen. There is an old legend 
that St. Peter went on board a fisherman’s 
boat somewhere about the Nore, and that 
it carried him, without sails or oars, to 
the very spot which he selected as the site 
for Westminster Abbey. 

In the Russian ports of the Baltic there 
is firm belief in a species of water-spirit 
called Rusalkas, who raise storms and 
cuuse much damage to the shipping. The 
great anniversary of these storm-spirits is 
St. Peter’s Day. The John Dory, by the 
way, is St. Peter’s fish, and it is said that 
the spots on each side of its mouth, are 
the marks of the Apostle’s thumb and 
forefinger. It was called “ janitore,” or 
doorkeeper, because in its mouth was 
found the penny with which the Temple 
tax was paid, Now Peter also was the 
doorkeeper of heaven, and from janitore 
to John Dory was an easy transition. 

With fishermen, as was natural, St. 
Peter was held in high honour; and, in 
Comwall and Yorkshire, until quite 
recently, it was customary to light bonfires 
and to hold other ceromonics on St. 
Peter’s Day, to signalise the opening of the 
fishing season, and to bespeak luck. An 
old writer says of these customs at Guis- 
boro’, in Yorkshire, that : 

“The fishermen, on St. Peter’s daye, 
invited their friends and kinfolk to a 
festivall kept after their fashion, with a 
free hearte, and no show of niggardnesse, 
That day their boats are dressed curiously 
for the showe, their masts are painted, 
and certain rytes observed amongst them 
with sprinkling their bows with good 
liquor, which custome or superstition, 
sucked from their ancestors, even con- 
tinueth down unto this present tyme.” 

Perhaps at “this present tyme” the 
ceremonies are not so elaborate; but 
survivals of the “custome or super- 
stition” are to be found yet in our fishing 
villages, 

It is probable that the observers of St. 
Peter’s Day do not know the origin of their 
curious customs. It is certain that sailors, 
as a class, do not now know why their 
favourite little bird is called petrel. We 
have tried to remove the stigma which, in 
modern times, has come to rest upon 
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Mother Carey’s Chicken. Let us no longer 
do him wrong by supposing that he is 
always the harbinger of woe. He has a 
busy and a useful life, and it is one, as we 
have seen, with tender, even sacred, associ- 
ations. 

In conclusion, we must record as an in- 
teresting, although not an agreeable item, 
that in the days of the French Revolution 
there was a notorious brood of Mother 
Carey’s Chickens in Paris. They were the 
female tag-rag-and-bobtail of the city, 
whose appearance in the streets was under- 
stood to forebode a fresh political tumult. 
What an insult to our feathered friends to 
bestow their time-honoured name on such 
human fiends ! 

The real Mother Carey is she who ap- 
peared to Tom and Ella in Peacepool, after 
they had learned a few things about them- 
selves and the world. They heard her 
voice calling to them, and they looked, 
crying : 

‘**Oh, who are you, after all? You are 
our dear Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by.” 

‘No, you are good Mrs. Be-done-by-as- 
you-did ; but you are grown quite beautiful 
now |” 

“To you,” said the Fairy; “but look 
again.” 

“You are Mother Carey,” said Tom, in 
a very low, solemn voice; for he had 
found out something which made him 
very happy, and yet frightened him more 
than all that he had ever seen. 

“But you are grown quite young 
again.” 

“To you,” said the Fairy; ‘but look 
again.” 

“You are the Irishwoman who met me 
the day I went to Harthover !” 

And when they looked again she was 
neither of them, and yet all of them at 
once. 

“* My name is written in my eyes, if you 
have eyes to seo it there.” 

And they looked into her great, deep, 
soft eyes, and they changed again and 
again into every hue, as the light changes 
in a diamond. 

‘* Now read my name,” said she, at last, 
and her eyes flashed for one moment, clear, 
white, blazing light; but the children 
could not read her name, for they were 
dazzled, and hid their faces in their 
hands. 

They were only Water - Babies, and 
just beginning to learn the meaning of 
Love. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Fioss took Paul through the park and | 


across some fields, up a narrow green lane, 
shut in on each side by tall box hedges, 
until they reached a high wall, with a 
narrow door, before which Floss paused 
and looked at Beaumont. 

“ We will go in this way ; it is the back 
way, but you don’t mind, do you? And 
then old Miss Mordaunt won’t see us,” she 
explained, in a loud whisper. 

Paul nodded. Floss opened the door, 
and they passed through it into the 
garden; surely the prettiest, quaintest 
garden Paul’s eyes had ever rested upon, 
he thought. For here Nature was allowed 
to have all her own way, and she had 
amply repaid the trust reposed in her by 
bestowing upon the sheltered garden a 
luxuriance of fruit, and flowers, and vege- 
tables which no other garden in the neigh- 
bourhood could boast. At one end was a 
long strip of lawn, with a broken fountain 
in the centre, round which the pigeons 
were flying ; and sitting under the shelter 
of a great apple-tree, and near the wall 
where the peaches were already ripening, 
was Doris Cairnes, 

She had changed her dress since morn. 
ing, Beaumont noticed approvingly. Then 
she wore a dingy drab garment made by 
the village dressmaker, in some hideous 
travesty of the prevailing fashion; but 
that was—though he little guessed it—a 
sacred garment, purchased with Doris’s 
hard-earned pocket-money, and considered 
by her much too good to wear on any but 
special occasions. It had been carefully 
put away as soon as she returned from 
church, and the old cotton, which she had 
made herself, substituted. The unpre- 
tending straight skirt and little full bodice 
did not disguise the grace and beauty of 
her tall, lithe form quite so much as the 
fashionable garment of which Doris was 
so proud; the sleeves were short, and 
showed her dimpled wrists and pretty sun- 
browned hands; the skirt was short, too, 
and displayed more of her ankles and feet 
than Doris herself quite approved of; 
Paul noticed the change, approvingly, as 
he advanced with his small companion 
across the moss-covered paths, 
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‘Don’t make a noise,” Fioss whispered, 
gleefully, ‘‘she will be so surprised.” 

Doris did not hear them. She was 
bending over a portfolio which lay on the 
grass, and was too much occupied in 
straightening out the sheets of paper it 
contained to notice their approach until 
they were close at hand. Then, as Floss 
involuntarily gave a stifled giggle, she 
started, looked up, and sprang so suddenly 
to her feet, that the sheets of paper were 
scattered in every direction. 

“Oh, Floss, how you startled me,” she 
cried, as Floss sprang forward, and she 
kissed the little eager face. ‘‘ There, don’t 
strangle me quite, darling,” for the child’s 
little arms were flung so tightly round her 
neck, and the sweet lips were kissing her 
so vigorously, that, between hugs and 
kisses, she was almost breathless; “ be 
merciful,” 

“Oh, it is such a long time—such a 
vewy long time—-since I saw you, Doris, 
and I have bringed Paul—Mr. Beaumont, 
you know—to see you, too. He did see 
you in church, this morning, and he 
wanted to come, and I bringed him,” 
Floss shouted, gleefully. 

At this iniormal introduction Doris 
coloured and looked up shyly at the tall, 
bearded man, who was looking down at 
her with such an amused smile in his sleepy 
eyes; and being reassured by something 
she read in his face—and which invariably 
inspired confidence both in children and 
dogs—she smiled and held cut her hand, 
which Beaumont took and bowed over with 
courtly deference. 

‘“‘T am afraid we startled you; allow me 
to gather up your sketches,” he said. 

He picked up the scattered sheets of 
paper from the grass, and, glancing at one 
or two as he did it, noticed that they were 
by no means the crude, unfinished sketches 
he expected to see ; but that they bore signs 
of unmistakeable talent and skill. “ Why, 
is it possible that these are your doing?” 
he exclaimed. ‘ They are very clever.” 

“Oh no.” 

Doris shook her head; but her soft 
eyes grew brighter, and her face lighted 
up at his words of praise. 

“TI can’t draw a stroke. 
some of Laurence Ainslie’s sketches, 
brought them to me this afternoon.” 

* And who is Laurence Ainslie ? 


These are 
He 


Why, 
years and years ago, I used to know a 
man of that name,” Paul said, and he sat 
down on a fallen tree, and with a smile 
and a gesture of his hand invited Doris 





to sit down by his side, while he examined 
the sketches more closely. She did so, 
Her shyness quite vanished under the 
influence of Beaumont’s quiet, genial 
manner, and she was soon chatting quite 
gaily to him. 

Laurence Ainslie was the Vicar’s nephew, 
she told him ; he was an orphan ; both his 
father and mother had died some years 
ago, and he lived with the Vicar. 

“ He is in a bank at ——, and he hates it.” 
Doris was encouraged by Paul’s interested 
manner, and the delight—almost new to 
her—of being able to talk openly to any 
one of her hopes and interests, “ He wants 
to be an artist. He is always drawing; 
he scarcely ever has a pencil out of his 
hand; and, oh, the Vicar does get so 
angry, when he finds the margins of his 
Greek and Latin books ali covered with 
sketches, and that Laurence, instead of 
reading about Helen, and Dido, and—and 
all the rest of them, has employed his 
time in drawing their portraits !” 

‘‘He has, certainly, wonderful talent,” 
Paul said, musingly. Laurence Ainslie ! 
He knew, now, what the likeness, which 
had puzzled him that morning in church, 
meant, and of whom the bright-eyed boy 
reminded him. Years ago, in the old, 
happy days of poverty and lighthearted- 
ness, he had known a young artist named 
Laurence Ainslie, and had been a frequent 
and welcome guest at his home, He re- 
membered, too, his pretty wife, and the 
child, for whom he used to take bonbons 
and toys in those old days. They had 
been friends, and they had been divided 
by time and circumstances, and had drifted 
apart, as even the best of friends do drift 
in these bustling, hurrying days of ours; 
but Paul Beaumont had a longer memory 
than most people, and now the remem- 
brance of the kindness he had received 
from Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie, and the many 
pleasant hours he had spent at their house 
in Hornsey, came vividly back to him. It 
was odd, if this boy should prove to be the 
son of his old friends, he thought, 

He asked a few more questions of Doris, 
who was quite willing to tell him all she 
knew of her boy friend, and was soon 
convinced that it was as he thought, and 
that the boy had inherited a by no means 
small share of his father’s talent. 

‘You must introduce me to him, Miss 
Doris,” he said, pleasantly, “and if I can 
help him in forwarding his wishes, I will 
do all in my power, for his father’s sake. 
Is he a nice boy ?” 
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‘Oh yes, and so clever and handsome,” 
Doris cried, and her face flushed and her 
great eyes grew so soft, and brilliant, and 
full of delight, that Paul no longer won- 
dered that) Lady Cecil did not care to 
have her at the Hall. This girl, with her 
flashing eyes and brilliant colour, would 
be no ignoble rival, even by the side of 
my lady’s cold, statue-like beauty, he 
thought. 

“And Laurence is a great friend of 
yours, eh, Miss Doris ?” he said, kindly. 

“The greatest, indeed the only friend 
I have. Aunt Joan is rather peculiar,” 
Doris answered, shyly. ‘She never goes 
out anywhere, or has any visitors, and 
she would like me to Jead just as secluded 
a life as she does herself. Sut she doesn’s 
mind Laurence; he is useful to her, you 
see,” and the sweet lips smiled rather con- 
temptuously ; “he often helps me in the 
garden and does our marketing for us, so 
she never makes any fuss about him! Oh, 
I don’t know what I should do without 
Laurence ; he is my only friend,” the girl 
cried, with flushing cheeks and brighten- 
ing eyes. 

Paul looked at her kindly. 

*‘ Not your only friend. You would not 
say that if you knew how kindly Sir John 
was speaking of you this morning, and the 
interest he takes in you, both for your 
own and your mother’s sake,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Sir John? 


Yes, he is very kind,” 
Doris replied, briefly. 
Paul fancied she laid a slight emphasis 


on the pronoun. He looked at her and 
smiled. 

“ And—my lady?” he said. 

Doris coloured and cast down her eyes. 

“ She is very beautiful; the most beau- 
tiful woman I ever saw,” she answered, 
gently ; “but she belongs to a different 
world altogether to—my world. I can’t 
understand her, or she me,” the girl added, 
with a little bitterness in her voice, and a 
proud flush in her cheeks. 

“You never go to the Hall, then?” 
Paul asked. Floss had danced away in 
pursuit of a butterfly, and they were 
alone for a moment. Doris hesitated an 
instant before she answered. 

‘Very rarely. We are best apart,” she 
said, coldly. “I am too shabby to mix 
with the people I should meet at the 
Hall ; too gauche and uncivilised, as well. 
Their ways are not my ways; I went, 
once—I met Sir John in the park, and 
he insisted I should return with him— 





there was a tennis party, and I shall never 
forget how the fine ladies stared at me, or 
how wretched and uncomfortable I felt, 
until I could creep away and hide myself 
from their scornful glances! I don’t often 
cry, Mr. Beaumont,” and she glanced up 
at him, and smiled and blushed ; “buat I 
cried myself almost blind, that night, with 
shame and vexation, that I was so poor 
and shabby, and so unlike other girls! It 
was silly, was it not? for, after all, that is 
not my fault !” 

Doris stopped suddenly ; the long lashes 
fell and veiled her lovely eyes, a vivid 
blash sprang up in her cheeks, Was ita 
look which she met in Paul’s eyes that 
brought it there, that set her heart flut- 
tering with a mingling of delight and con- 
fusion? She became suddenly conscious 
that she was talking too much about her- 
self, and bestowing too much confidence 
on this stranger, whose only claim to it 
lay in the fact that he was Floss’s friend ! 
What would he think of her ? she 
wondered, and she blushed and shrank 
back into her shyness, and played ner- 
vously with her apron. 

Paul did not take any notice of her 
confusion. He picked up one of the 
sketches from the grass and looked at it 
again. It showed decided talent, he 
thought, and if the boy was really—which 
he little doubted, for the likeness which 
he bore to Paul’s old friend was too strong 
to leave much room for doubi—the son of 
Laurence Ainslie, he had a kind of claim 
upon him, for the sake of the past and the 
old friendship. 

“He ought to study; his father would 
have made a great name if he had lived,” 
he said, musingly. ‘ Look here, my child, 
you must introduce me to your friend, and 
I will see if I can help him. I have many 
friends among the artists, both in London 
and Paris. I dare say one of them would 
take him into his studio for a year or two, 
and find out if he really has any great 
talent, and would be likely to succeed. 
If not, he had better do as his uncle 
wishes, and stick to the bank,” he added, 
and then paused, silenced and startled by 
the strauge, beautiful light which had 
flashed into Doris’s eyes. She had clasped 
her little brown hands on her knee, her 
face was lighted up, her whole frame was 
quivering with nervous delight and excite- 
ment, as she bent forward and looked at 
him with a strange, intent gaze, 

‘* Oh, will you really do this ?” she cried. 
“Oh, how can I thank you? It is just 
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what I have hoped for and prayed for; 
but never hoped to get! Laurie and I 
have talked and planned so often, and 
always the plans have come to nothing, 
and we have talked in vain; for we are 
so wretchedly poor, both of us, and we 
could see no chance of earning any money. 
But this is just the very thing! In 
London, or Paris, he would have every 
advantage for study, would he not? There 
are schools of art, galleries, everything! 
Oh, thank you, a hundred times,” the 
child cried, and before Paul knew what 
she was doing, or had time to prevent 
her, she had lifted his left hand to her 
lips and kissed it. 

He coloured, 
awkwardly. 

““My dear child, how absurd! And 
wait a little. Do you know what this 
would mean to you? Separation, the loss 
of —as you said just now—your only 
friend. Consider a little.” 

He watched her face keenly, as he spoke. 
It paled a little, and a shadow clouded the 
shining eyes ; for a moment she pressed her 
lips—they had, naturally, a very sweet ex- 
pression, but there was a look of strength 
and purpose about them, in spite of their 
sweetness, Paul thought—tightly together, 
as if in mental pain, then she answered, 
in @ grave, quiet voice : 

“ T have considered, over and over again ; 
but, if it is for his good, I am willing to 
let him go, Willing? Why, I would not 
lift a finger to keep him back,” she added, 
with a fine scorn in her voice. 

“Remember, he—the Laurence you love 
now—will never come back to you,” Paui 
went on, rather cruelly. ‘ You will send 
him out into the world, and the tempta- 
tions and dangers that will await him 
there, and he will fight with them; and 
whether success or failure be his lot, 
whether he comes ont of the stragg! 


and 


laughed a little 


iS & 
better and nobler man, or maimed, and 
bruised, and conquered, the struggle will 
have left its mark upon him, and it is not 
your Laurence, the boy you love now, that 
will come back to you. Kemembering 
that, will you still send him ?” 
“Certainly,” she nodded, quaintly. “It 
is good for him to go, to measure his 
strength against others, and to try his 
wings, Beside,” and her voice grew more 
confident, “I am not afraid. You see,” 
and she clasped her hands again and looked 
up at Paul with a charming smile, ‘‘ we 
belong to each other—Laurence and I; I 
cannot imagine either of us living a life 





altogether separate from the other; his 
triumph would be my triumph ; his failure 
my failure. I have no life, no interests 
apart from his; he is everything to me, 
and I to him; and yet I think on the 
whole,” and she smiled, faintly, “I am 
more necessary to him than he is to me. 
He is easily discouraged and cast down, 
and he is not naturally very industrious, 
and wants some one to spur him on, and 
talk him out of his despondent moods. I 
can still do that, even if we are separated. 
I can still think of him; give him my 
heart’s best wishes and prayers. That is 
a woman’s lot, you know! To stand on 
the bank and watch those she loves best, 
and who are dearest to her, sail past her 
down the stream, into the great ocean of 
life; and though she may look and long, 
she cannot follow them, she can only 
wait |” 

Paul felt oddly touched and interested ; 
but he smiled, too. Was this that she 
pictured, truly a woman’s lot, he won- 
dered. It was certainly not the lot of 
most of the women he knew—of the Lady 
Cecils of his acquaintance! Perhaps, here 
and there, in some out-of-the-way, world- 
forgotten place, there might be some sweet 
soul who was content with it, some sweet 
unselfish soul, such as the girl by his side, 
who was willing to forget her own happi- 
ness in that of others, and to watch, and 
wait, and pray for him ; but he would not 
find many such in his own world, he told 
himself. Doris regarded him gravely. 

‘‘Why do you smile? It is true,” she 
said. 

“Ti may be. Yon and [I live in dif- 
ferent worlds, my child,” he said, care- 
lessly. “ But about this protécé of yours ? 
When will you introduce me to him?— 
to-morrow ?” 

‘‘To-morrow ?” Doris considered. “It 
is a busy day; but I dare say I could 
manage to spare an hour in the evening,” 
she ssid. ‘‘ Will that suit you?” 

“Yes; any time before seven. We 
dine at half-past. Shall I meet him here 
or at the Vicarage ?” 

‘‘Oh, here, please. The Vicar would 
be very angry if he knew I had spoken 
about this to you,” Doris said, quickly. 

“Very well.” 

Paul looked at his watch. He would 
willingly have lingered in the quiet garden. 
There was a quaint charm about it, and in 
the girl by his side, that appealed some- 
how to his better self. He felt more 
amiable, less cynical and bitter, and more 
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content with life just then. Bat the dinner 
at the Hall was served earlier on Sundays, 
to allow the domestics to attend evening 
service, and unpunctuality at meals was an 
unpardonable sin in Sir John’s eyes. So, 
somewhat reluctantly, he glanced at his 
watch and rose. 

“IT must go. It is close on five,” he 
said, “and we dine at haif-past on Sunday. 
Good-bye.” 

He took tho little hand and looked down 
at it critically as it lay on his broad palm. 
It was one of his theories that character 
is shown as clearly in the hand as in the 
face ; and the hand that lay in his, small 
as it was, and sunbrowned, bore to his 
eyes a resolute, steady look about the long, 
lithe fingers and cool palm. He could 
fancy how firmly those fingers would clasp 
round a feeble hand; how the touch of 
that cool palm would bring back strength 
and courage to a fainting heart. Doris 
saw the glance, followed it, and, wholly 
misinterpreting its meaning, first coloured 
and then laughed. 

“How brown my hands are! I never 
knew how brown till now,” she said, 
lightly. “Let it go, please, I feel 
ashamed now I see it in yours.” 

“There is no need to be ashamed, my 
child. What is the matter?” 

Doris had started and snatched her hand 
away, and was casting a half-frightened, 
half-defiant look towards the further end of 
the garden. Paul followed the direction 
of that glance. He saw a tall woman, 
shabbily dressed in an old grey gown and 
battered hat. She had a red and black 
checked shawl crossed over her bosom and 
tied behind her waist, so as to leave the 
arms at liberty; in one hand she held a 
pail, and in another a basket of eggs, and 
she was closely followed by a flock of 
clacking hens and chickens and ducks. 
She turned and looked at Doris and Paul 


Beaumont as she passed; and the latter 
thought he had rarely seen a more for- 


bidding face, It was not an ugly face by 
any means ; indeed, it bore traces of what 
must once have been great beauty, for the 
features were regular, and the black eyes 
were still bright and piercing; but the 
expression was suspicious and cunning, 
and the whole face so repellent that in- 
voluntarily Paul gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“ Why, who is that?” he said. “ What 
an unpleasant-looking person !” 





Doris made him a quaint little curtsy, 
There was a world of mockery and disdain 
in the gesture and in her mobile face as 
she answered, in an old, dry voice : 

“That, Mr. Beaumont, is my aunt, 
Miss Joan Mordaunt. She does not look 
very amiable, does she? Not exactly the 
person you would choose to pass your life 
with, eh? Bat, disagreeable as.she looks, 
she is my only relation; or, more truly, 
perhaps, the only one who has ever acknow- 
ledged me, or taken any notice of me.” 

Paul laughed. 

‘She does not look very amiable! Will 
she be angry because I am here, talking to 
you? Let me go and explain to her.” 

**Tt does not matter.” 

Doris touched his arm, and detained him 
as he would have left her. 

* She will not be angry to-day, because 
it is Sunday, and I am ailowed to waste 
my time as I like. If it had been Satur- 
day, instead of Sunday, she would not have 
passed us by so quietly, I can assure you. 
Here comes Floss. Well, dearest”—she 
bent and kissed the child—“ are you tired 
of chasing the poor butterflies ?” 

“T’se not tired, but I’se hungry,” Floss 
replied, with characteristic candour; “ and 
you never have no nice cakes at your 
house, I know, so I think we'll go, Paul. 
Good-bye, Doris; are you glad I bringed 
Paul to see you ?” 

** Very glad, oh, very glad!” Doris cried. 

She held out her hand eagerly to Paul. 
He held it silently for a minute, and his 
eyes were fixed intently on her face. 
What a sweet face it was, he thought. 

“Good-bye,” he said, kindly. ‘ We'll 
come and see you again soon, won't we, 
Floss? ” 

“ Yes, we'll come again,” Floss shouted. 
‘* We'll come every day.” 

Doris laughed ; then Paul took off his 
hat and opened the door that led into 
the lane, and nodded and smiled. The 
door closed, and Doris was alone again. 
Her heart was beating with pure, unselfish 
pleasure; her head was throbbing, her 
cheeks were flushed; she caught up her 
sun-bonnet, and ran hurriedly into the 
house and changed her dress for church. 
She would go early; then she would see 
Laurence and ask him to contrive to slip 
away from his uncle after church, and then 
they would go for a walk by the river, and 
she would tell him the grand news. Oh, 
how glad he would be, the girl thought. 
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